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His reasons are interesting. He maintains that the
stark, crisp dialogue now demanded limits the play-
wright's scope and robs the drama of beautiful language.
The critics, he says, despise healthy farce and want plays
of profound original ideas, which not one writer in a
thousand can be expected to produce. Most serious of
all, the dramatist is required to sacrifice good situation,
the chief source of strength of the playwrights of old, and
concentrate only on the study of character which is
frequently quite undramatic. That there is something
in these objections nobody can deny and the present
reaction of certain writers against realism In the theatre is
primarily due to the conditions of which Maugham
complains.

Maugham's gift of easy dialogue is shared by Frederick
Lonsdale, who has apparently deserted the stage for the
films. After beginning in rather melodramatic fashion
with The Fake, Lonsdale turned to the writing of sophisti-
cated comedy in such pieces as Canaries Sometimes Sing,
The High Road, and The Last of Mrs. Cheyney. All these
show considerable wit, the plots are ingeniously handled
and the characters make up in brightness and charm
what they lack in significance as human beings.

Extreme sophistication also characterises some of the
work of Noel Coward, whose rise to popularity has been
meteoric. He seemed at first to be no more than an
impudent and flippant young man with a taste for
epigram, a keen eye for theatrical effect, sometimes of a
rather spurious kind, and a contempt for middle-class
stolidity, coupled a trifle incongruously with a dislike of
empty-headed noodles, gigolos and women who refuse to
grow old gracefully. Such were the ingredients of The
Vortex and, in a more pleasant form, of The Young Idea,
in which a brother and sister rescue their father from
hunting circles and reconcile him with their mother.
Even Hay Fever is not very different, though it is brilliantly
constructed. Noel Coward excels in displaying tempera-